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Some friction points in race relations—a major testing ground for American 
democracy—are dealt with in this issue. 


A Famous Negro Scientist 


Ernest Everett Just, “the best investigator in the field 
of biology that his people has produced in America,” is 
the subject of an obituary by Frank R. Lillie, formerly 
dean of the division of biological sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in Science (Lancaster, Pa.) of Jan- 
uary 2, 1942. Professor Just, head of the department of 
zoology at Howard University for many years, was “more 
widely acquainted with the embryological resources of the 
marine fauna than probably any other person.” His 
“intimate knowledge” of his material made it possible 
for him to “distinguish between results due to unphysio- 
logical initial conditions and the real object of his experi- 
ments.” 

But, says Dr. Lillie, Professor Just’s “scientific career 
was a constant struggle for opportunity for research, the 
breath of his life. He was condemned by race to remain 
attached to a Negro institution. ... 

“An element of tragedy ran through all Just’s scientific 
career due to the limitations imposed by being a Negro 
in America, to which he could make no lasting psycho- 
logical adjustment in spite of earnest efforts on his part. 
The numerous grants for research did not compensate for 
failure to receive an appointment in one of the large uni- 
versities or research institutes. He felt this as a social 
stigma, and hence unjust to a scientist of his recognized 
standing. .. . That a man of his ability, scientific devotion, 
and of such strong personal loyalties as he gave and re- 
ceived, should have been warped in the land of his birth 
must remain a matter for regret.” 


If the Jew Is Different, What Then? 


The Saturday Evening Post seems to have precipitated 
quite a controversy by publishing in its issue of March 
28 Milton Mayer’s article, “The Case Against the Jew.” 
PM (New York) in an “editorial answer” on March 26 
(the Post was on the stands the day before) declares that 
the magazine has perpetrated an attack on the nation 
itself, slapped a glove “across the American mouth.” It 
sees in the Mayer article a “nauseous attempt to justify 
Adolf Hitler’s contention that the proper place for the 
Jew is in a ghetto being spat upon.” 

Now we are not a “magazine” nor a newspaper and we 
have no editorial “policy” with reference to current issues 
and controversies. But as a reporting medium we can 


perhaps clarify a controversy of this sort by trying to get 
the thing in perspective. 
follows. 


Hence the discussion that 


The Saturday Evening Post published three articles in 
series, all written by Jews, of which the one in question 
is the third. The first was by Jerome Frank, published 
on December 6, under the title “Red, White and Blue 
Herring” ; the second was by Waldo Frank, published on 
March 21, under the title, “The Jews Are Different.” 
These articles have to be evaluated in relation to each 
other. Taken together they raise profound questions not 
only concerning the status and destiny of the Jewish 
people but also concerning the quality of contemporary 
“gentile” culture. 

Jerome Frank, writing from the viewpoint of a cul- 
turally “assimilated” Jew, undertakes to defend his peo- 
ple on the ground that the “first generation” type is dis- 
appearing—aided by the immigration restrictions—and 
that the distinctive customs and ways of life that have 
characterized the Jewish community throughout history 
are on the way out. It is perhaps not inaccurate to say 
that he envisages the passing of what is called the “Jewish 
community” and regards this as salutary. Judaism, he 
points out, unlike “other religions with which Americans 
generally are familiar,” has its spiritual values “inter- 
twined with a body of Jewish customs, handed down from 
ancient times.” They were not merely “codified”; they 
were “Godified.” Under the influence of American tol- 
erance “the majority of those American Jews who are 
not immigrants have rejected all or. most of the old 
Jewish customs.” 

This article, then, may be called not anti-Semitic, but 
only anti-kosher—if the phrase is permissible. Waldo 
Frank takes the opposite line. The Jew is different, even 
when he does not care to be or does not know that he is. 
This is not because of intellectual or temperamental quali- 
ties, but because the Jews are, willy-nilly, the carriers 
of a great tradition. “They are different because they 
issue from a great and potent tradition which for more 
than three thousand years—despite innumerable changes 
and disasters, due to the changing world and to their own 
development—has kept its continuous identity and its 
one general direction.” The Jew is the embodiment of a 
prophetic religious tradition which enthrones social justice 
and the ideal we know today as democracy. His survival 
is “a witness of the truth—that by the reality of his nature, 
man shall beat his swords into plowshares, do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with his God.” 

_ Now comes Mr. Mayer saying in a different way—and 
in very different temper, it must be noted—much of what 
the two Frank’s had said, but drawing very different 
conclusions from either of them. The very accommoda- 
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tion to secular civilization which gives Jerome Frank so 
much satisfaction Mr. Mayer denounces in bitter language 
as the base betrayal of a heritage. That heritage is pre- 
cisely what Waldo Frank has described—but, says Mr. 
Mayer, the modern Jew does not preserve or embody it. 
The Jew has abandoned his ancient heritage, “just like 
the gentiles”; he has given up his Sabbath observance 
for golf and fried chicken, “just like the gentiles”; he 
has even been willing to be anti-Semitic—refusing to hire 
Jewish employes because it was not “good for business” — 
“just like the gentiles.” 


This article is vigorously attacked, as the others have 
not been, as being anti-Semitic. The truth of the charge 
will of course be established, in effect, if it actually does 
encourage anti-Semitism. And the bitterness of the lan- 
guage, the lack of discrimination between groups of Jews, 
as well as the possibility of lifting out passages soaked in 
vitriol, may very likely justify concern on this score on 
the part of Jews and non-Jews alike. But it seems im- 
portant to note that these diatribes are directed, as the 
Editor’s note suggests, quite as sharply at gentiles as at 
Jews—in fact that they constitute in the main an indict- 
ment of our secular culture. The old Warsaw Jew, 
bearded and gowned and with prayer book in hand, for 
whom Jerome Frank finds no place in modern America, 
Mr. Mayer sees as a noble figure. “He was prepared for 
suffering because he had something worth suffering for.” 


Whatever issues from the controversy thus precipitated 
the question needs to be pondered just why it was this 
kind of article with its bitter contempt for the gentile 
world and its adulation of the ancient Jewish tradition 
should have been the occasion for a storm of protest. 
In any case, right or wrong, wise or unwise, Mr. Mayer 
has issued a challenge to Jews which sounds very much 
like what prophetic voices among the gentiles are saying 
to their own people. 


Jewish Rabbis on Race Relations 


The Commission on Justice and Peace of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis issued “Justice for the 
Negro,” a message on race relations in observance of 
Race Relations Week in which they said in part: “Ju- 
daism, a universal religion, the mother of great religions, 
has frequently declared through its prophets and sages 
that in the sight of God, men of all races, creeds, and 
nations are equal... . As we observe the American scene, 
we witness the universal allegiance to the religious teach- 
ings of the brotherhood of all men. We find, however, 
that practice does not follow profession and that this 
belief breaks down, especially with regard to the Negro 


“Negroes are victims of harsh discrimination and fla- 
grant injustices, which cry aloud to God and to man for 
remedy and redress. . . . Despite the social consequences, 
which are inevitable in a group that is victimized by such 
unfairness, the Negroes have maintained their morale, 
and have borne their burden without bitterness and 
vengefulness, and have displayed a heroism and a dignity 
which command admiration. It is we, their fellow men, 
who have acquiesced in or been apathetic about their 
maltreatment, who have suffered spiritual hurt, for no 
soul that tolerates oppression remains unsoiled. . . .” 


“This plight of a large body of American citizens, chil- 
dren of the one God, members of the human family, 
brethren of us all, must challenge the conscience of every 
one who believes in the brotherhood of man. . .. We 


Jews, who ourselves have been victims of injustice should 
be especially sensitive to this. If our prayers and re 
pentance, joined with that of Americans of other faiths 
truly touch us, if our souls will be truly cleansed, we shall 
proceed in cooperation with men of good will to remove 
barriers, to eliminate injustices which undermine democ. 
racy and weaken faith, to the end that the pleas of mil. 
lions of useful, decent Americans for justice will be an. 
swered, and the will of God more firmly established in 
the land we love.” 


The Detroit Race Riot 


We are now able to present some facts about the 
serious riot which occurred in Detroit, Mich., on February 
28 when Negroes attempted to move into the newly-com- 
pleted “Sojourner Truth” defense housing project in that 
city. The housing project had long been the cause of con- 
flict between Negroes and white people. Last summer the 
project, to contain 200 homes, was authorized for Negro 
defense workers. But the residents of a Polish settle- 
ment near by objected first to its location, and then de- 
manded that it be turned over to white workers. On Jan- 
uary 3, however, Defense Housing Coordinator Palmer 
“reaffirmed” the need for such a project for Negroes in 
Detroit and authorized the Detroit Housing Authority 
to receive applications from Negro tenants. On January 
15, however, it was announced that the project would be 
used for white workers. 


It is reported that House Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee forced the Federal Works Agency to make 
this change by threatening to hold up the $300,000,00 
defense housing bill. When the affair was brought to 
President Roosevelt’s attention a few days later, he in- 
sisted that the situation should be corrected immediately. 
As a result, on February 3 it was announced that the 
project would be used for Negro workers. 


During the rest of that month feeling ran high in 
Detroit. When the first Negro tenants arrived at the 
project early on the morning of February 28 they were 
met by a white mob which refused to allow them to pass. 
After a riot in which a number of people were injured 
the mob was finally dispersed by the police. Negroes 
charged, however, that more than a hundred Negroes 
were arrested and only two white persons, though the 
trouble was begun by the whites. 


Both a federal grand jury and the F.B.I. are investi- 
gating the affair. Testimony before the grand jury indi- 
cates that subversive ‘groups had been active. The 
houses are still empty. The federal government insists 
that they are to be occupied by Negroes. Mayor Jeffries 
of Detroit says that in that case a guard from the army 
will be needed for their protection. 


Negroes are particularly bitter over the affair. Roy 
Wilkins, assistant secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, who went to De- 
troit to consult with the Negroes, said that in many years 
of newspaper work and of travelling for the NAACP 
he had “never found such bitterness on such a wide 
scale as .. . in Detroit. . .. The cooler heads among our 
people are trying desperately to hold the situation in 
hand. They know that when there is violence between 
Negroes and whites, Negroes always lose because the 
police and the soldiers always join the whites against 
the Negroes. That is what happened in Detroit... . 


“Despite this, the rank and file of Negroes want to 
fight. .. . They are rapidly coming to the point where 
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they do not believe or trust any white person or any gov- 
ernment institution.”* 


Pearl Buck on Race Prejudice 


It seems worth while to bring under brief review 
Pearl Buck’s recent impressive deliverances on race pre- 
judice, and to note their cumulative force. In a letter 
printed in the New York Times of November 15, she said 
that it is “the root of the plight” of Negroes all over the 
country who must live in “miserable housing” and can- 
not secure jobs in most lines of work. The “long-gather- 
ing despair” of Negroes has “come to a present head” 
rapidly because of the refusal of defense industries to 
employ Negroes on an equal basis with whites. The col- 
ored American wants to see the country a real democracy. 
He is willing to fight for it “but not for something he 
does not possess anyway.” 

There is no place in a democracy for “the present 
division between a white ruler race and a subject col- 
ored race... . If the United States is to include subject 
and ruler peoples, then let us . . . change the Constitution 
and make it plain that Negroes cannot share the privi- 
leges of the white people.” If we do mean to be demo- 
cratic, the government should at least see to it that col- 
ored Americans have equal economic opportunity and 
freedom from insult because of their color, and “share 
responsibility with white citizens for the welfare of the 
nation.” 


On February 10 Mrs. Buck spoke at the Book and 
Author luncheon on race prejudice and war. The 
full text of her address was printed, because of demand 
for it, in the New York Herald Tribune of February 16. 
Japan, she said, is using our racial prejudice to prove 
to the peoples of Asia that “freedom is the one thing 
they will not have if America wins.” The effect of this 
propaganda cannot be ignored for “the white man in the 
Far East has too often behaved without wisdom or 
justice to his fellow man... . We cannot even win this 
war without convincing our colored Allies—who are most 
of our Allies—that we are not fighting for ourselves as 
continuing superiors over colored peoples. ... ” 


If they are not convinced of the “sincere democratic 
determination” of the English and Americans, they will 
soon be saying openly: “ ‘Will it not be better for us to 
come to terms . . . with Japan’” in order to “ ‘free us 
from white rule? . .. An England, an United States, 
walking together in majesty can only mean to the col- 
ored peoples a formidable white imperialism more dan- 
gerous to them than . . . even a victorious Japan... .” 


Japan is declaring everywhere in Asia that colored 
people cannot expect justice from white Americans, and 
points to our treatment of Negroes as proof. “Every 
lynching, every race riot, gives joy to Japan.” Ail 
our discriminations are “of the greatest aid today 
to our enemy in Asia, Japan. ‘Look at the Ameri- 
cans, Japan is saying to millions of listening ears, 
‘will white Americans give you equality? .. . If we 
intend to persist blindly in our racial prejudices, then 
we are fighting on the wrong side in this war. We be- 
long with Hitler. For the white man can no longer rule 


- this world unless he rules by totalitarian military 
orce,” 


Nevertheless, on February 28 Mrs. Buck released to 
the press “A Letter to Colored Americans.” She de- 


1Press Service of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, March 6, 1942. 
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clared that to think that a Japanese victory would be 
an advantage to them since the white man would then 
be “forced out of the lands of the colored people . . . 
is to misunderstand the fundamental meaning of this 
war.” If the democratic peoples lose “there will be no fur- 
ther chance for a long time even to try anything like 
freedom.” 

Colored Americans have a “peculiar responsibility” to 
the postwar world, “to think of freedom in the largest 
possible sense, and to consider the most likely means by 
which freedom may be established as a common human 
principle.” 

There are, Mrs. Buck said, three types of white Amer- 
icans: a group with no race prejudice, whom colored 
Americans should uphold “with every means” in their 
power; the mass who are prejudiced but are beginning 
to suspect, at least, that racial discrimination is harmful 
to those who harbor it as well as to those oppressed by 
it; and those in whom race prejudice is so ingrained that 
they are “the enemies of freedom.” 

The world’s chance of freedom is in the middle group 
who are “troubled, undecided, yet on the whole honest.” 
Mrs. Buck asks the colored Americans to help this “un- 
certain white American to . . . trust you as his equal 
so that he may be convinced that if you are given free- 
dom equal to his, you will not think of revenge and 
liberty only for yourselves, but still of ordered freedom 
and equality for humanity.” This can be done more 
quickly if colored Americans assert their “proper de- 
mands... in a spirit which by the very manner in which 
it shows itself” proves them “the equal of any human 
being.” 

This, she recognizes, is asking the colored Americans 
“to be better than the white man has been. . . . You who 
know most bitterly what it is not to have freedom should 
therefore consecrate yourselves to the crusade for free- 
dom and equality and you must ennoble the crusade by 
the way in which you carry it on. It is not only an Ameri- 
can crusade—it is a human crusade and you are in the 
vanguard of it today and not the white people.” 


Negroes in the Army 


Negroes welcome the decision of the War Department 
to form a new Negro division and a second Negro avia- 
tion squadron in the army. But they criticize sharply 
the policy of segregation which the army follows. The 
Manhattan Central Medical Society (Negro) recently 
sent a telegram to James Magee, Surgeon General of the 
army, and Archibald MacLeish, Director of the Office 
of Facts and Figures, declaring that Negro physicians 
are “unalterably opposed” to this segregation. “We in- 
sist on full integration in all institutions. . . . Espe- 
cially do we protest the establishment of any Jim Crow 
hospital units by the War Department. We insist on 
recognition as physicians, not segregation as Negro 
physicians. We are more than anxious to serve the coun- 
try, but demand a democracy for which to work and 
fight.” (Amsterdam New York Star-News, March 28, 
1942.) 


At one point segregation has been broken down to 
some extent. William L. White, writing in the Survey 
Graphic (New York) for April on “Negro Officers: 1917 
and Now,” points out that in 1918 all Negro officers 
were trained in a special camp. Today, however, there 
are Negro officer-candidates in six army schools (chiefly 
in the South). In a platoon at one school which Mr. 
White describes, “the only trace of segregation is that 
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the Negroes usually sit at an end mess table and, when 
they have time for a movie, attend a theater reserved 
for a Negro regiment stationed in the same camp... . 
Officers in charge say there is no difference between the 
behavior of the Negroes and that of the whites.” The 
three Negroes in this platoon are rated slightly higher 
than the average for the entire group. The Negroes say 
that they find it “surprisingly fair here at the school.” They 
are getting “exactly the same training and unprejudiced 
rating the white boys get.” But they point out that only 
a little over one per cent of the boys at that school are 
Negroes. Although Negro soldiers welcome Negro offi- 
cers, the latter face serious problems. “An officer is sup- 
posed to uphold the dignity of his uniform by eating only 
in first-class restaurants, but in the South Negro officers 
are barred from white restaurants. Every army post has 
a club for commissioned officers, but the Negro is defi- 
nitely given the idea that he’s not expected there.” 

The tradition of Negroes as capable soldiers in this 
country goes back to the Battle of Bunker Hill. But the 
army until recently has been convinced that Negro 
officers “wouldn’t do.” Until the present war there were 
only three Negro commissioned officers other than chap- 
lains in the army. In peacetime there were only four 
Negro regiments. By the end of 1941, however, nearly 
100,000 Negroes, comprising about twenty regiments, 
were in uniform and about 175,000 more will be called up 
in 1942, 

The school for Negro pilots was opened at Tuskegee 
in July, 1941. Candidates there “have the same type of 
planes, equipment, and barracks as do white trainees at 
other fields.””. The instructors point out that “most Negro 
candidates have never touched an airplane, whereas many 
white candidates have flown as passengers or have had 
jobs around airports.” 


Secretary Knox announced on April 7 that Negroes 
may enlist in the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, 
but that they will be segregated. as in the Army and Air 
Corps. Previously the Navy employed Negroes only as 
mess attendants. 


The Negro Speaks 


Recently there have been several statements by Negro 
individuals and church groups on their attitude toward 
the war. All of them are deeply concerned about the 
discrimination against their race and the lack of oppor- 
tunity for them to take a part in the war commensurate 
with their numbers. 

Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, pastor of the Abyssinia 
Baptist Church of New York City (said to be the largest 
Protestant church in the world) and Negro member of 
the New York City Council, inquires in the April issue 
of Common Sense (New York), “Is This a ‘White 
Man’s War’?” It is, he says, “pretty hard for a Negro 
. . . to believe the British Empire’s claims to democracy” 
in view of the “centuries of oppression of brown people 
in Asia and Asia Minor and black people in Africa.” 
Since the emancipation of Negroes in the United States, 
they have been “politically disfranchised, socially ostra- 
cized, educationally mis-educated, economically exploited 
and in the field of religion . . . met with hypocrisy.” But 
in spite of all this, he declares that the Negroes are “today 
the most loyal element in this democracy. We have re- 
fused through the years and through recent months to 
allow ourselves to be used by anti-democratic forces. . . . 
Under democracy, however poorly realized, the Negro 
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does have a fighting chance. Politically, socially, educa 
tionally, culturally and spiritually, what we believe in ani 
follow is the direct opposite of what the Nazis, the Fas. 
cists and the Japanese militarists believe in.” 

Hitlerism must be “stamped out” in the armed forces 
and the defense industries. “. . . The problems of winning 
the peace and strengthening democracy at home,” ly 
insists, “cannot be separated from the immediate task 
of winning the war. In so far as the war is being log 
today by the democracies, it is because of our failure ty 
counter the aggression of the Axis by enlisting the posi. 
tive support of the yellow, brown and black races tha 
make up the vast majority of peoples on this earth.” 


Tue FRATERNAL CouNcIL oF NEGRO CHURCHES 


On February 17 the Fraternal Council of Negn 
Churches, representing the Negro denominations and 
those having many Negro churches, called together ; 
group of leaders of Negro churches in Washington. Their 
statement to the President declares that “. . . . We, a 
leaders of the Negro churches, . . . pledge every spiritual 
and material resource at our command in support of our 
country in the ideals of freedom and democracy... . 

“It is our deep concern for American democracy that 
causes us to speak out against those things which hinder 
the full participation of the Negro in the war effort. Con- 
tinued exclusion of Negro workers from employment a 
war production is an injury to the whole American people. 
The practice of segregation and discrimination in the 
armed forces lowers the morale of all Americans, Negro 
and white. Lynchings and discriminations do not unite a 
people for war... .” 


Tue A.M.E. Zion 


The Board of Bishops of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church at their annual meeting in January a 
St. Louis issued a statement in which they say in part: 

“The program of civic justice is barely second to our 
campaign of personal and social salvation. . . . The trials 
of a loyal race in a democracy deserve more than economic 
strangulation. ... 


“The United States and her allies must win this war. 
We as a group must help them win. . .. We must do all 
this whether we are welcomed or not. .. . We not only 


request an opportunity to do our share along all lines, 
we demand it. We are a loyal group of citizens whose 
past record is ample evidence of both our willingness and 
ability to do everything asked... . 

“Ours is a three-fold fight. First, a fight for a place 
among the workers; secondly, a fight for a place among 
the fighters ; and thirdly, a fight for national victory. The 
last one is important to our country, but all are most 
important to us.” 

The Ministers’ and Laymen’s Association of the A.M.E 
Zion Church, meeting simultaneously with the Board of 
Bishops, made a statement which was in part similar in 
tone to that of the Bishops. The Association appealed to 
the President to “implement without delay previou 
orders abolishing discrimination in defense industries,’ 
and to the President and Congress for “immediate and 
effective action abolishing discrimination and segregation 
in the armed forces of the nation. This is basic to the 
achievement of the necessary spiritual unity... . 


“We urge... our youth . . . to prepare themselve: 
to uphold the Negro’s tradition of loyal and dependable 
and patriotic participation in all those services which 


strengthen the national life and make more effective the 
defense efforts.” 
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